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proportions it tUd and assailed it for preventing non-co-operation
leaders from exercising their influence to restore peace and com-
munal harmony in the region. He pleaded for the nation's sym-
pathy for the Moplahs for the inhuman treatment they were
receiving from the authorities. Despite his sincere efforts to heal
the wound, the repercussions of this local upheaval continued
to be felt for a long time.

Gandhiji's efforts to preserve Hindu-Muslim amity seemed to
be handicapped by the absence of the Ali Brothers. They were the
pripcipal interpreters between the Muslims and him during this
time. Sonae of their speeches during the months preceding the
period covered in this volume had tended to create an atmosphere
of violence and made them controversial figures in the public
life of the country. They were now arrested for supporting the
Resolution of the Karachi Khilafat Conference regarding mili-
tary sen-vice, and prosecuted in Karachi, Gandhiji stood by the
Brothers* He defended and justified their conduct against every
criticism, and in speech after speech repeated what the Ali Bro-
thers were reported to have said at Karachi. He arranged for the
issue of a Manifesto signed by prominent leaders from all over
India, supporting the stand of the Ali Brothers (p. 235), and even
persuaded the Working Committee of the Congress to pass a
resolution reiterating the Karachi Resolution (p. 274). And he
wrote a challenging article, "Tampering with Loyalty", in which
he declared: *c. . . I have no hesitation in saying, that it is sinful
for anyone, either as soldier or civilian, to serve this Government
which has proved treacherous to the Mussulmans of India and
Which has been guilty of the inhumanities of the Punjab. I have
said this from many a platform in the presence of sepoys'5 (p. 221).
This was one of the articles on the basis of which Gandhiji was
prosecuted and sentenced in March 1922.

If, as Gandhiji saw and admitted, Hindu-Muslim unity was
a delicate plant which required careful nurturing, the swadeshi
movement too needed much vigorous propagation before it could
command universal appeal. The bonfires of foreign cloth had dis-
tressed even a friend like Q. F. Andrews, as being an expression
of unreasoning hatred of the foreigner ^p. 41). Answering this
criticism, Gandhiji said: "Destruction is the quickest method of
stimulating production. By one supreme effect and swift destruction,
India has to be awakened from her torpor and enforced idleness"
(p. 44), Answering another critic, Gandhiji argued: "In burning
foreign clothes we are burning our taste for foreign fineries. . , .
The xfcotive was to punish ourselves and not the foreigner. . . . The